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Cambridge* 

1 6 February 196?* 

No doubt the most important field of 
research, relative to the study of Hadith , 
is the discovery, verification, and 
evaluation of the- smaller collections of 
Traditions antedating the six canonical 
collections of al-Bukhari, Muslim and the 
rest. In this field Dr Azmi has done 
pioneer work of the highest value, and he 
has done it according to the exact standards 
of scholarship. The thesis which he 
presented, and for which Cambridge conferred 
on him the degree of Ph.D., is in my opinion 
one of the most exciting and original 
investigations in this field of modern times* 

Professor A,J. Arberry 
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INTRODUCTION 



Hadith literature is the richest source for the investigation of 
early Islamic History. It provides material for an understanding of 
the legal, cultural and religious ideas of those early centuries. 

Hadith is also the repository of the Sunnah of the Prophet, 
which is the second principal source of Islamic legislation. 

Western scholars have. devoted much more time to Islamic lit- 
erature, history and other subjects than to Hadith . The first and 
the last significant attempt was made by Ignas Goldziher. He pub- 
lished the result of his research, Muhammedanische Studien , in 
1890. Since then it has been the fundamental source for the study 
of Hadith in the West. After the lapse of three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, Professor Schacht tried to investigate the legal ahddith. Apart 
from this there are some articles and a few books which have dealt 
with the subject in passing. There is only one book in English 
relating to the subject: The Traditions of Islam by A. Guillaume, 
which contains no original idea and draws mostly on Goldziher' s 
work. Since the publication of the work of Goldziher, many valu- 
able manuscripts of the first and second century of the Hijrah have 
been discovered and some of them have been published. Quite 
obviously, many theories and conclusions of Goldziher now need 
to be changed or modified. Had he been aware of these docu- 
ments, he would, most probably, have formed some other theories. 

Apart from his translation of Mishkat , Professor Robson con- 
tributed several valuable articles in this field. He was able to mod- 
ify some traditional ideas of Western scholars but he himself was 
influenced by Professor Schacht’ s recent works, in particular The 
Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence. Had it not been so, he 
might have been able to contribute much more. 

Professor Schacht’ s way of thinking concurs with that of 
Margoliouth and Goldziher and carries their theories still further, 
without paying any attention to recent discoveries of manuscripts 
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or research. In this connection I would like to borrow the expres- 
sion of Professor Gibb. He writes in the Preface to Mohammedan- 
ism, describing the need for a new work on Mohammadanism 
instead of a revised edition of the original work of Professor D. S. 
Margoliouth, ^‘Between one generation and the next, the bases 
of judgment necessarily suffer some change. They are modified 
firstly in the material or scientific sense, by the discovery of new 
facts and the increase of understanding which result from the 
broadening and deepening of research. If this were all, it might well 
be met by minor additions or alterations in the text. More impor- 
tant, however, is the change in the spiritual and imaginative sense. 
Every work of this kind reflects not only the factual knowledge but 
also the intellectual and emotional limitations of its period, even 
when every effort is made to eliminate prejudgments and prejudice. 
No generation in our changing world sees the problems of life, 
society, or belief in terms of the thought or values of the previous 
generation; and the gulf which separates the outlook of 1911 from 
the outlook of 1946 is one which has rarely been equalled in so 
short a space of human history”. Since the writing of this preface 
another twenty years have elapsed, yet Professor Schacht still 
thinks in terms of Goldziher and Maroliouth. 

Most Western scholars have praised Professor Schacht' s works 
and have paid very high tribute to him. But much attention does 
not seem to have been paid to the method of Schacht’ s research, or 
to checking his conclusions and relevant references. The conclusions 
of the present study are in marked contrast to his. So, inevitably 
I have had to check and investigate his results. It is not my intention 
to study his work critically and in detail, nor have I sufficient time 
to do this. But it seems that a thorough study would reveal weak- 
nesses in his work. 

* 

* * 

My work* as it stands, consists of two parts. The first part 
comprises eight chapters and five appendices. 

First, there is a brief survey of the literary activities in Pre- 
and Early Islamic Arabia. Then follows a discussion of whether or 
not the recording of the ahadith was permitted by the Prophet. 
Later on a comprehensive survey of the pre-classical Hadxth litera- 
ture is attempted. 
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The third chapter, covering some one hundred and fifty pages, 
provides information about the thousands of books circulating 
among scholars in the pre-classical period. It records also the com- 
mon practice of utilizing written documents. This proliferation of 
books raised the number of ahadith from a few thousand to three- 
quarters of a million. Muhaddithun had their own terminology, 
such as 'Haddathana, { . Akhbarana , ahadith Mauduah , etc. as well 
as their own method of numbering Hadxth which has not been 
fully understood by recent scholars of the east and west, conse- 
quently it has given rise to considerable confusion. 

In this context the method of education in early Muhaddithun 
circles, their ways of handling the documents and the criteria for 
it was not sufficient for a document to be genuine in its material; 
was not sufficient for a document to be genuine in its material; 
it must also be obtained through the proper method. This is clear 
from Appendix III the Nusk hah of Zubair bin 'Adi. This booklet 
is classified as Nuskhah Mauduah , yet about one quarter of its 
contents are to be found in the Sahih works of Bukhari and Mus- 
lim, and a good many in other classical collections. 

In Chapter V, the writing materials and the problems of 
authorship and other related subjects are discussed. 

Chapter Six and Seven are based to a great extent on the 
conclusions of the second part of my work. 

The sixth Chapter deals with isriad, its beginning and its 
authenticity. The seventh Chapter deals with the authenticity of 
Hadxth. 

* y 

In Appendix No. 1, I have tried to explain the meaning of 
the terms Akhbarana , Haddathana , etc. The evidence collected 
there makes it clear that these terms were used as a means of trans- 
mitting ahadith from one man to another, either in the form of 
books, or by dictation or reading from a written work, or by reci- 
tation. Oral transmission of Hadxth and aural receiving is only one 
of several methods. 

There were about a dozen manuscripts at my disposal whose 
authors belong to the early half of the second century, the editing 
of which would have presented no major difficulties. Later, it wag 
found necessary to confine the work to one and to study it exhaus- 
tively in order to achieve some concrete results. I chose the smallest 
one which is derived from Abu Hurairah, who has been unjustly 
criticised by some modem scholars. A search was made for these 
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materials among the printed works of hadith and in some manu- 
scripts. 

As a result dozens, and even hundreds, of references were 
found for a single hadith . The spread of hadith, the increasing 
numbers of narrators and the variety of their localities provide 
more than sufficient proof for the acceptance of the method of 
isriad as genuine and as commencing from the very early days of 
Islam, and not in the second and third centuries of the Hijrah. 

In this connection some theories of Schacht are scrutinized, 
and the effort of modern scholars in the criticism of Hidith is 
assessed. 

In Part Two, there is an edited version of Suhail's manu- 
script. Two other important manuscripts are included, one of them 
belonging to NafT (d. 117), and the other to al-Zuhrl (d. 124). As 
these were the sources utilized by Malik in his work Muwatta', 
only references to Muwatta ' or the works of their two colleagues 
Sufyan b. ‘Uyaynah and Juwairfyah b. Asma' are given. They 
provide scope for a further study of Malik's sources as well as an 
opportunity to examine the method of handling the materials: e.g., 
to what extent these works were true to the original wordi 7 g, and, 
if changes were made, then to what extent the sense was rffected 
by such changes. 

In Chapter 8, the manuscripts and their authors are dy cussed. 
There is a lengthy discussion about al-Zuhrf as some modern 
scholars have attacked him severely without any justification. This 
chapter shows the lack of any basis for the charges made against 
him and proves that they are historically impossible to substantiate. 

Finally, the work is somewhat lengthy; there were many 
important issues needing clarification without which further 
progress in the study of Hadith was almost impossible. The work, 
therefore, has had to be extended as it would hardly have been 
possible to eliminate some chapters without damaging its unity. In 
doing so I have sought as much brevity as was possible. 
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In October 1966, this dissertation was submitted to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge for the degree of Ph.D. Since then a great 
deal of new material has come into my possession, which I in- 
tended to utilize with a view to extending the work. At the same 
time, I have been asked by many a scholar to publish the findings 
of my research as early as possible, and to devote my time to the 
clarification of other important issues. Utilization of new material 
would, no doubt, have entailed further delay in the publication of 
this thesis; hence this work is going to the press in its original form 
with a few additions and alterations here and there, particularly 
with regard to the language. 

Now that I am free from the work of revision, I hope soon to 
be able to discuss the weakness of Schacht' s Origins of Muham- 
madan Jurisprudence which I have dealt with, as briefly as the 
subject and space allowed, in chapters vi and vii of this book, 
which undoubtedly needs further investigation. 

This dissertation is, most probably, the first work of its kind 
in this field of study and it is hoped that it will open new horizons 
for further research and help eliminate many prevalent misunder- 
standings that have resulted from a lack of proper understanding 
of the true nature of the Hadith literature. 

By its very nature, this book (particularly some of its chapters) 
follows an expanding area of research on the subject and does not 
claim to be the final word. It shall always be my endeavour to im- 
prove and enlarge upon this subject and to cooperate with those 
who have similar aims and interests. I shall, therefore, be grateful 
to the scholars and readers for their suggestions and criticisms for 
further improvement. 



Public Library 
Doha , Nov. 1967 



M.M.A. 
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PART ONE 



CHAPTER I 

LITERARY ACTIVITIES IN PRE- AND EARLY 
ISLAMIC ARABIA 



The Art of Writing in Pre Islamic Arabia. 

It is said that at the time of the advent of Islam, there were 
only seventeen persons in Makkah who knew how to write 1 . This 
statement sounds strange in view of the fact that Makkah was a 
cosmopolitan city, a barter-market and a junction of caravan 
routes. The figure limiting the learned persons to seventeen ap- 
pears, therefore, to be an underestimate. ^ 

Schools and Other Literary Activities in Pre-Islamic Arabia. 

In Pre-Islamic Arabia there were some schools, for example, 
in Makkah, al-Ta’if 2 , Anbar 3 , Hirah 4 , Dumat al-Jandal 5 , Madi- 
nah 6 , and in the tribe of Hudhail 7 , where boys and girls learned 
together the skills of reading and writing. 

There were some literary activities as well. Tribes used to record 
the poems of their tribal poets 8 , and sometimes even historical 



1. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, ‘Iqd, iv, 157; Baladhuri, Futuh, 580; Ibn Qutaibah, 
Mukhtalif al-Hadtlh , 366; see also Sa‘d, iii, i, 77; 148; compare with Lammens, 
Mecque, pp. 103-145. 

2. Baladhuri, Futuh, 579. 

3. Ibn Qutaibah, ' Uyun al-akhbar, i, 43, Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Qasd wa al- 
Umam, 22. 

4. Baladhuri, Futuh, 579; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, op. ciL, 22. 

5. Ibn Habib, Muhabbar, 475. 

6. Baladhuri; Futuh, 583. 

7. Ibn Qutaibah, -Uyun al-Akhbar, iv, 103; see also al-Maidani, Amthal, 
ii, 47 = 

8. Nasir al-Asad, Masadir al-Shi r al-JahiB, pp. 107-133. Especially, pp. 
122-133 where he has collected 'some 20 references from different poems for 
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incidents 1 . There were some occasional writings, such as promissary 
notes 2 , personal letters 3 and tribal agreements 4 . There was also 
some religious literature, e.g., The Book of Daniel 5 , which is 
mentioned in several sources, books of wisdom 6 and tables of gene- 
alogy 7 . Was there any translation of the Bible in the early days of 
Islam? Ruth says, “According to Barhebraeus the gospels had 
been translated into Arabic for Amir ‘Amr b. Sa‘d by John I . . . 
who came to the Archepiscopal Throne in A.D. 631 and died in 
648. Is the Amtr referred to ‘Amr b. Sa'id al-Ashdak . . . who was put 
to death 70/690 . . .” 8 . The statement of Barhebraeus and the sug- 
gestion of Ruth cannot be accepted. The father of ‘Amr was bom 
in 624 A.D. 9 . This means that ‘Amr was bom about 640 A.D., if 
not later, and thus he was only eight years old when the Bishop, 
John I, died; and a book of such a nature could not have been 
translated for a child not more than eight years old. Another argu- 
ment against the acceptance of the statement of Barhebraeus is that 
it was the period of ‘Umar 634-644 A.D., which covered the time 
of John I, and it is hard to believe that this could happen in his 
time. He himself had a copy of Daniel and was rebuked for it by 
the Prophet, and later on ‘Umar himself once beat the man who 
copied Daniel 10 . The attitude of the community towards reading 
other Scriptures was no less harsh than that of ‘Umar 11 . 

So, summing up, it is possible that the verses containing 
prayers were translated; otherwise we find that Waraqah b. Naufal 



the recording of poetry in Pre-Islamic Arabia; see also Krenkow, The Use of 
Writing for the Preservation of Ancient Arabic Poetry. A volume of Or. St. pre- 
sented to E.G. Browne, pp. 261-68. 

1. Nasir al-Asad, op. cit., 165. 

2. Hamidullah, Watha’iq, No. 181, Clause 10. 

3. Aghaniy ii, 180; v, 118. 

4. See for details, Nasit al-Asad, op. cit., 66. 

5. Taqyid, 51-52. 

6. Al-Sijistam, al-Mu' ammarun, 17; 18; 19; 69 cited by Nasir al-Asad, 
op. cit., 166; Ibn Hisham, Sirah , 285. 

7. Nasir al-Asad, op cit., 165; see also Sa‘d, iv, i, 32-3. Aghani, iv, 237. 
It gives a hint for their recording of the tribal genealogy. 

8. Ruth, Libraries in Umaiyad Period, A.J.S.L., Vol. Liv. p. 49. 

9. Tahd., vii, 38. 

10. Taqyid, 51-2. 

11. Taqyid, 56-57. But for the fair treatment of Scripture see Isabah, No. 
8431. 



used to write the Bible in al-'Ibraniyah 1 . However, all this written 
material was not such as to foster a popular desire for literacy, and 
generally the people did not feel any necessity to learn to read and 
write. 

The Art of Writing in Arabia in Early Islam. 

Read in the name of thy Lord who created, 

Created Man of a blood-clot 

Read and thy Lord is Most Bounteous, 

Who taught by the Pen, 

Taught Man, that which he knew not 2 . 

This is the first revelation made by God to the Prophet Mu- 
hammad. There is no record to show that he ever studied reading 
and writing; and it is generally believed that he remained illiterate 
throughout his life 3 . Therefore, this very first revelation gives a clue 
to the forthcoming activities of the Prophet in the field of education. 

Educational Policy of the Prophet. 

The Prophet was quite aware of the importance of education. 
This is why, before he migrated to Madmah, he sent Mus‘ab b. 



1. BU, Bad’ al-Wahy, 1, see also, Ttisam, , 25. Tauhid, 51, but in some 
other riwayat the word al-Arabiyah occurs instead of al-Tbraniyah. As he knew 
both languages, he might have written in both languages or this might be and 
old discrepancy in copying the text. For more details see Kilgour, The Gospel in 
many years, pp. 10-11 where it is mentioned that, “The first version of Christian 
Scripture in Arabic dates from the eighth century . 8 Also, M.J. de Goeje, 
Quotations from the Bible in the Qoran and the Tradition where he agrees with 
Noldeke that, “No Arabic version of the Bible, or parts of the Bible, existed 
either in the time of the Prophet or at the time of the fathers of the Mohamme- 
dan church”. Semitic Studies, p. 185, in memory of Rev. Dr. A. Kohut, Berlin, 
1897. 

2. Al-Qur’an, xcvi, 1-5. 

3. Nicholson, in his book, A Literary History of the Arabs, p. 151, says, 
“The question whether the Prophet could read and write is discussed by Nob 
deke . . who leaves it undecided ... It appears that he [the Prophet] wished to 
pass for illiterate, with the object of confirming the belief in his inspiration: 
“Thou” (Muhammad) “wert not used to read any book before this (the Koran) 
nor to write it with thy right hand; else the liars would have doubted {Koran, 
xxix, 47).” The above-quoted verse by Nicholson gives the impression that the 
Prophet never read or wrote anything in the past; therefore, there could be no 
question of wishing to pass for illiterate with the object of confirming the belief 
in his inspiration. 
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‘Umair and Ibn Umm Maktum to teach his few followers 1 . After 
his arrival at Madinah, the Prophet, first of all built a mosque, 
part of which was meant for a school, and from the very early days 
‘Abd Allah b. Sa'id b. al-‘As was appointed to teach the pupils 
how to write 2 . He was killed in the battle of Badr. However, the 
victory of Badr brought a good number of prisoners of war and, 

. .Ransoms for the prisoners of Badr varied; for some of them, 
the ransom was to teach children how to write” 3 . 

There were also other people appointed as teachers of writ- 
ing*. 

In the second year of the Hijrah at least one new school was 
opened 5 . There were nine mosques in the city of Madfnah 6 , and 
most probably they were used as schools as well. 

The most important and interesting thing in this field is the 
sermon of the Prophet regarding his educational policy. He ordered 
the illiterate and literate to co-operate with each other and admo- 
nished those who did not learn from their neighbours and those 
who did not teach their neighbours. Furthermore, he threatened 
with punishment those who would not learn 7 . It looks as if special 
significance was given to the art of writing. In a hadith which is 
recorded by many compilers, the teaching of writing is described 
as the duty of a father towards his son 8 . 

Deputations arriving from outlying distance were given into 
the custody of Madinites, not only for the provision of board and 
lodging but also for education. The Prophet used to ask them 
questions to discover the extent of their learning 9 . 

Education of Non-Madinites. 

Sending teachers outside Madinah was one of the main fea- 
tures of the policy of the Prophet; at least forty of the teachers 



1. Fasawi, iii, 193 b. 

2. Isdbah, No. 1777. 

3. Amwal, 116; also Sa'd, ii, 14; Hanbal, i, 14; Hanbal, i, 247; Musta- 
drak, ii, 140. 

4. e.g. ‘Ubadah b. Samit; see Hanbal, v, 315. 

5. Sa'd, iv, 150. 

6. Baladhuri, Ansab, i, 273. 

7. Haithami, Majma' al Zawa’id, i, 164; al-Kattam, Taratib al-Idariyah, 
I, 41-2. 

8. Al-KattanC op. cit ii, 239-40 

9. Hanbal, iv, 206. 



who were on their way to Bi’r Ma’unah were murdered 1 . Many 
others were sent to Najrari 2 and the Yemen 3 . In the ninth year 
of the Hijrah a man was appointed to organise education in the 
Yemen 4 . The other factor, which helped in the diffusion of know- 
ledge, was the influence of the ahadith of the Prophet, according 
to which un paid teaching is the duty of every learned man, and 
withholding knowledge is a punishable sin. In contrast mention 
of many rewards for both teachers and students is made in other 
ahadith 5 . 

The outcome of the Educational Policy. 

As a result of this policy education spread so fast that very 
soon after the Hijrah , the Qur'an prescribed that every transaction 
on credit, however small its amount, should be written down and 
attested by at least two witnesses 6 . 

Another proof of this achievement is the long list of secretaries 
who wrote for the Prophet permanently or occasionally. They 
number about fifty 7 . Many of them were engaged in special sectors 
such as correspondence with tribal chiefs, keeping account of Z akat 
and other kinds of taxes, agricultural products, etc. 8 , with, perhaps, 
one chief secretary who used to carry out the job of any absentee 9 
and who was the seal-keeper of the Prophet, responsible for an- 
swering letters and other business matters within three days 10 . In 



1. Baladhuri, Ansab, i, 375. 

2. Sa‘d, iii, 299. 

3. Hanbal, iii, 212; iv, 397; Dulabf Al-Kuna, i, 19. 

4. Annates, i, 1852-3. 

5. See: for free teaching, Hanbal, v, 315; for Rewards of Learning, Han- 
bal, iv, 239; 240; 154; v, 196; 7/m, 2b; for Punishment for the Hiding of 
Knowledge, Tirmidhf, 7/m, 3. For more details, see Hamidullah, Educational 
System in the Time of the Prophet, I.C., 1939, pp. 48-59. 

6. Al-Qur’cin, ii, 282. 

7. Al-Kattam, Taratib Idariyah, I, 115-117, where forty-two names are 
mentioned, few more could be added on the list from al-Watha'q al-Siyasiyah. 

8. For details see, e.g. Annales, ii, 836; Baladhuri, Futuh, 581-83; al- 
I Mas‘udi, al-Tanbih wa al-Ishraf 282-4; Ibn 'Abd Rabbih, 7 qd, iv, 161-62; 

Ibn Miskawaih, Tajarib al-Umam, i, 291-2; al-Jahshiyari, al-Wuzara 12-13; 
al-Kattam, op. cit., i, 121-4. 

9. Al-Jahshiyari, op. cit., 12-13; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, op. cit., 161-2. 

10. Ibn Miskawaih, op. cit., i, 292; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, op cit., 161-2. 
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the effort to correspond with non-Arabs even foreign languages 
and their scripts were learnt 1 . 

Many boqks have been written on the secretaries of the Pro- 
phet 2 which throw light on the Secretarial side of the government 
of the Prophet. Writing was taught to women and many names are 
given of women who knew how to write 3 . 

There are also several instances of interesting advice given by 
the Prophet on the art of letter-writing, revision after completion, 
dotting ambiguous letters, and drying writings by means of sand. 4 

Arabic Literature in the First Century of the hijrah. 

The literature of the early days of Khilafah and the early 
Umayyad period either perished long ago or was incorporated in 
the encyclopaedic literature of the Abbasid period. 

From the scanty material at our disposal we may sketch a 
variety of subjects covered by the writers in the period referred to, 
both non-religious and religious. 

Non-religious subjects: | 

1. Poetry 5 . 

2. Proverbs 6 . | 

3. Pre-Islamic History 7 . 



1. Hanbal, v, 186; Baladhun, Futuh, 583; Sijistani, Masahif 3; Qal- 
qashandi, Subh al-A‘sha, i, 165. 

2. For detail see Kattam, op. cit, i, 124-25. 

3. Sa J d, viii, 220; Baladhun, Futuh , 580-81. 

4. For examples: Advice of the Prophet on: Revising after Writing, Sulf, 
Adab al-Kuttab, 165. 

For Dusting of Letters , Ibn Majah, Adab, 49; see also Maidani, op. cit., 
ii, 47 = 

Dotting Ambiguous Letters , Jdmi\ 55b; see also Sulf, op. cit., 57; Ibn 
'Abd Rabbih, op. cit., iv, 173. For Early Invention of Diacritical Dots see, Far- 
ra J , Ma'am a l- Qur’an, i, 172-3; A. Grohman, from The World of Arabic Papyri, 
p. 82; G. C. Miles, Early Islamic Inscriptions near Ta’if in the Hijaz, J.N.E.S., 
1948, p. 240; Nasir al-Asad, op. cit., 34-41. 

5. See Nasir al-Asad, op. cit., 155-164. 

6. Fihnst, 89-90. 

7= Fihnst , 89. See also ‘Ubaid b. Sharyah and Wahb b. Munabbih, 

in GAL, i, 250-2 by Brockelmann, Arabic Translation by al-Najjar. 
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4. Genealogy 1 . 

5. Medicine 2 . 

6. Mineralogy 3 . 

Religious subjects: 

1. The Holy Qur'an 4 . 

2. Early commentary on al-Qur'ah 5 . 

3. Collections of ahadXth?. 

4. Books on acts of worship 7 . 

5. Books on Inheritance and other topics of law 8 . 

6. Booklets on Zakat and Taxation 9 . 

7. Biography of the Prophet, and the early history of the 

Caliphs. 7 

It seems as if in the period referred to works on the biography 
of the Prophet and on other historical topics were in a very ad- 
vanced stage. We find that work on the biography of the Prophet 
was begun by the Companions™. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr b. al-As re- 
corded many historical events. It is possible still to trace his work 
in the ahadtlh narrated by ‘Amr b. ShuTB (d. 118 A.H.) as 
he utilized his great grand-father ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr’s books 11 . 
TJrwah (d. 93 A.H.) in his biography of the Prophet names his 
authority and most probably he had obtained the information in 
writing. There are works mentioned here and there on a single 
topic of the Sirah, e.g., Memorandum on the Servants of the 

1. Supra, p. 2. 

2 Ibn Abu U?aibiy‘ah, Tabaqat al-Atibbd’, i, 163; 164; Ibn Qiftr Tarih 
al-Hukama, 324; Ibnjuljul, Tabaqat at- A tibba’, p. 61. 

3. Al-Birunf, ai-Jamahir fi Ma’rifat al-Jawahvr, cited by Ruth ASJL 
Vol. LIV, p. 60. See also Art. Khalid b. Yazld, in E.l. 

4. For its copying, see Sijistani, al-Masahif, 19; Nubata’, i, 341; iii, 248-9. 

For sending outside Madinah, Sijistahr, op. cit., 19. 

For Revising after Copying, Hanbal, iv, 216. 

For copying as a trade, Dulabi, i, 155-6; Sijistani, op. cit., 130-1 

, . , 5 ', See ln M Ibn ‘Abbas, Ubai b. Ka‘b, Sa'id b. Jubair, Qatadah in the 
third chapter of this work. 

6. See chapter iii of this work. 

7. See infra, Jabir b. ! Abd Allah, and Abu Rafr, in chapter III. 

, L ? e . ln J ra ' Zald b. Thabit, al-Sha'bf; Ibn 'Abbas, in the third chapter 
and al-Zuhn, in the eighth chapter. 

9. Infra, pp. 48; 49; 58. 

10. See for example, TKabir, iii, 176. 

11* See infra, ! Amr b. Shu‘aib, p. 44. 
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Prophet 1 , a book on the ambassadors of the Prophet to different 
rulers and chieftains with their negotiations 2 . There are references 
to the collections of the Prophet’s letters in a very early period 3 . 
Interest in historical writing was not confined to the biography of 
the Prophet, afe is shown by the compilation of the history of the 
battle between ‘All and Mu‘awiyah 4 . 

All the above-mentioned subjects and many others were 
covered by authors who were born within the lifetime of the 
Prophet and were historically connected with him. Furthermore, 
all these topics are Islamic in their very nature and are written in 
prose, not in poetry. 

Goldziher and Nicholson 's conception of this literature . 

Professor R. A. Nicholson, quoting Goldziher’s Muhhamed- 
amsche Studien II, p. 203 sqq. 5 , says, “Concerning the prose 
writers of the period [the Umayyad Dynasty] we can make only 
a few general observations, inasmuch as their works have almost 
entirely perished. In this branch of literature the same secular, 
non-Muhammadan spirit prevailed which has been mentioned as 
characteristic of the poets who flourished under the Umayyad 
dynasty, and of the dynasty itself’ 6 . He further quotes from Gold- 
hizer the names of two scholars who were encouraged by the court 
of Damascus to historical studies — they are, ‘Abid b. Sharyah 
and Wahb b. Munabbih — , then gives two more names of Mag- 
hazi writers: Musa b. ‘Uqbah and Ibn Ishaq. Later, he mentions 
al-Zuhri as collecting the fhdxth , and Kitabu ’l-Zuhd (Book of 
Asceticism) by Asad b. Musa (749 A.D.) 7 , Quoting Goldziher ’s 
Muhammedanische Stud l, II, p. 72 f, J. Schacht says, “Goldziher 
has pointed out that those traditions that were current in the 
Umayyad period, were hardly concerned with law but rather with 
ethics, asceticism, eschatology, and politics” 8 . This assumption, 

1. Sa ? d, i, ii, 179-80. 

2. Annates, i, 1560. 

3. See infra, ( Amr b. Hazm, in the third chapter and relative foot notes. 

4. See infra, Ibn Abu Rafi\ scribe of 'Alf b. Abu Talib, in the third 
chapter of this book, who composed the book on this subject. His work is men- 
tioned not only in Shrite sources but it is also confirmed by Sunni sources. For 
quotations from this work see, e.g., TKabfr, i, 144a; 216a. 

5. See also Goldziher, History of classical Arabic Lit., p. 31. 

6. A Literary History of the Arabs, p. 246. See aiso All Abd al-Qadir,, 
Nazrah 'Ammah, i, 113. 

7. Nicholson, op. ciL, p. 247. 

8. J. Schacht, A Revaluation of Islamic Traditions, J.R.A.S., 1949, p. 148. 
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which was put forward by Goldziher and is accepted by Schacht 
and other scholars, is based on a misconception of the literary his- 
tory of the Umayyad period, and perhaps the latter conception of 
Goldziher is based on the copy of Kitab al-Zuhd by Asad b. Musa, 
which is mentioned by him, but which does not belong to the period 
referred to. Asad b. Musa was bom in the early Abbasid 
period in 132 A.H. and died in 212 A.H. 1 . 

Goldziher’ s conception of the early writings and literatures 
of the Umayyad period is a natural outcome of his observance of 
the religious conditions of that time. It is not the purpose of the 
present study to criticize his work Muhd. Studien, which is thought 
to be an indispensable work for the study of Hadith. Nevertheless, 
as he is a scholar of good repute, a mistake which he commits 
necessarily misleads a number of other scholars 2 . And, as it is the 
only serious work, apart from Schacht’ s on hadith, it becomes 
necessary in some vital issues, to look at Goldziher’s conclusions. 

Before commenting any further on Goldziher’s work, it would 
be better to bring together his deductions, with the relevant refer- 
ences provided by him. Following is a summary of his conception 
of Islam with regard to the first century after the Hijra Id. 

Goldziher's conception of early Muslim Community. 

1. The Muslim community’s sheer ignorance of Islam as a 
religious practice as well as a dogma. 

2. Islam was unable to incorporate its customs within a 
systematic ideology. 

The basis of Goldziher’s conclusions — His references and 

deductions. 

1 . The people were fighting in the name of Islam, and even 
built mosques, yet in Syria they did not know that only five pray- 
ers a day were an obligatory duty, and for this knowledge they had 
to refer to an old Companion of the Prophet (p. 30/3) 4 . 

1. Tahd, 1,260. 

2 For example see his remarks on al-Zuhn concerning the mosque of 
Jerusalem, and their impact on the following writers: 

a) Buhl, F., Art. Al-Kuds, in E.L, ii, 1098. 

b) Guillaume, Traditions of Islam, 47-8. 

3. Goldziher, Muh. Stud., ii, 28-31. 

. 4 - , Th ® fim num^r denotes the page of Muh. Stud, and the second num- 

ber to the references of Goldziher. 
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2. The people had no idea how to perform prayers (p. 30/1). 

JU, 4a1p ill Jx <jJI S5U 61 Ml Xj- M y>j Jx< j* 
u, £ jx^ <ji Jib ix. ux^ j w.>i cj, ^ <£*» u' o“ • • • 

. ie 6'il £_ . J-^j <^' '--lb «x^" Jxl . °MUJI Xjl 

3. Therefore it is not strange if the tribe of Banu ‘Abd 
al-Ashhal had only a slave to act as their Imam for prayers (p. 30/4). 

...p-l 0 . 0b y> b.y j' Cf <&j JfrO'MI xp <J ; jy • <^x-MI 6L6- y) 

. iU^Jl j- pfj>J JfftMl Xp J, f ji 6LL. Jil JlT uwJ-l j-. ^ if 

\\r / 

4. They were so ignorant that when Ibn ‘Abbas asked the 
Basrites to pay Sadaqat al-Fitr, they did not know of Sadaqat al- 
Fitr, and were helped by some Madinites (29/4). 

\yryt-\-t Jib S^aJI y* Jp 6Uiy jd\ j ^Lp j\ Jb ; J~d~\ if 

. I^Jk ^ 61& , (( ^dyr> asXp 

J ... 6 jJaj M jv^b y*>*k» SjI^I J.I \y>y ? bxil JaI ^ k$* j* Jib 

UYY / ^J' 

(i j_J-l » : jib JU! . Jl> jll cX Jp UU. 6/>' t/ 1 ^ t5 ' i 

bA^pJ Jj-dl O. J*9 X^i ^ JMl Jls t^Jll y> jl~v!l Jb t^Ji' IXj « ^lx 6/.' o'* 

, irMl 

5. The Arabs in this period were so little accustomed to 
Islamic conceptions that it was necessary to begin by teaching 
Muslims that one should not say, as-Salam Ala Allah (30/6). 

^ Lmj aJp *j)l jjvs Jll J^-y h~J>- ISI US' Jb JiIXp ry , , . 

^>UI \)yZ M I*, aJIp Jll Jll dyv Jib . . . oAp j* Jll Jp ^ %JI Ui SM^JI 
^ JUSI . . . Ji oUdl Jbb fi >. I ^JU- ISI r M~ll ^ Jll 6b Jil Jp 

( Xju\ ‘ i ^ j-4 -^ ) pIp-OI 
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6. And what can one expect of religious knowledge from a 
generation in which the people stood in the pulpit reading poetry 
and believing that it was the Qur 'an (30/7). 

j*lx <cp t S)y \y bljc- Jb ... , ^OjSCl y ... if My- 

• c? Jll Jb j-^-l h jUi J>kl ,^-IJI if. Jb (JJOl if 

<^X Jb UJ lx Ji ^ jp ill c~Ui aJt CXii Jb . . . JL jyJJ Jp ^ ^ 
.jcXll if) . \t\ ix ii\y> ijy . Jil i.jbS' V) Aich U . Jll Jib ; Jb . Xj <j 

4 \ y* 6X^iil 

7. The official influence and activity in the fabrication of 
HadXth goes back to a very early period. The alleged instruction 
given by Mu'awiyah to al-Mughfrah, to denounce ‘Air and his 
followers, to drive them away and not to listen to them as a source 
of ahadilh, always to praise ‘Uthman and his followers, to have 
close contact with them, and to listen to them as a source of aha- 
dith, was an official statement to encourage the production and 
diffusion of ahadxth hostile to ‘All and in favour of ‘Uthman. (35/1). 

jlxxMb Jlpp Jp ao_« Jp ^jp M )) . . iwy iy 

A \ T / Y jkl! . (Sj)d I <( ^li^'21 iijj J^ x Jp i_»*Jlj . J 

The first drawback in the setting of this picture is the com- 
plete omission of any reference which could shed some light on 
educational activities in early days. 

Moreover there are many important issues based on the book 
al-‘Uyun wa al-Hada’iq by an unknown author, as well as on 
some other Shi'ite sources, which he should have read critically for 
anti-Umayyad sentiments, to appreciate their true value. 

Furthermore, he takes a single incident and enlarges it to 
cover the whole century as well as the entire dynasty. It is difficult 
to agree with him on any of these issues. 

If one were to utilize the technique of Goldziher’s research 
and his method of generalization, one might draw the following 
picture of 20th-century Europe: 

1. Western Society is so corrupt that it uses holy churches 
for unholy purposes. 1 . 



1. Drugs were passed at the meeting of church youth ciub. Daily Mirror 
Apr. 17, 1967, 
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2. People are so demoralised that they force 8 to 10 year 
old girls to earn their living as whores 1 . 

3. There is no security, society being infested with gangsters 
and racketeers, and people live in constant danger to life and 
property 2 . 

4. They are so cruel that they practice infanticide 3 . 

The obvious absurdity of these conclusions is sufficient to 
demonstrate the invalidity of Goldziher’s technique of research and 
his method of generalization. 

Even if we were to accept his generalizations, it would be 
almost impossible to follow him to his extreme conclusions, be- 
cause the references provided by him do not justify his-assumptions. 

An analysis of Goldziher's References and Deductions. 

I shall now discuss Goldziher’s deductions in their numerical 
order as referred to in the preceding pages. Every student of 
Islamic law is aware of the difference of opinions of the scholars 
regarding the Prayer of Wiir, whether it is a wajib prayer, or a 
Sunnah one, etc. This difference exists even today 4 , and the same 
kind of argument is used by the scholars up to now. Can we as- 
sume that the whole Muslim world is ignorant of the fact that 
there are only five prayers a day? Furthermore, the Syrians used to 
go to Makkah for the pilgrimage and according to Goldziher, ‘Abd 
al-Malik, being afraid of political upsets in the time of Iban al- 
Zubair, wanted to prevent them from pilgrimage 5 . There must 
have been a considerable number of them otherwise ‘Abd al-Malik 
would not have been afraid of them. 

So the Syrians who attended Hajj every year did know the 
prayer Salat — with certainty. So how can one suggest, on the 
basis of the above-mentioned text, that the Syrians did not know 
the numbers of the daily prayers? 



JL. A man used two sisters of 8 and 10 for the purpose of procuration 
The Times, Apr. 22, 1967. 

2 67 2 Cnminals ln En S land steal £-500,000 weekly, Daily Telegraph, May 

3. A City leads in legal abortions. The Sunday Times Page 3, 5th Feb 67 

4. See for example: (a) Al-Fiqh atd al-Madhahib al-Arba'ah, 246-250. 

^ , ( b ) Ibn al-Humam, Fath al-Qadir, Vol. i, 300-303 

5. Goldziher, Muh. Stud., pp. 35-37, 
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The second quotation is even more irrelevant to his concln 
siom According to Ibn Sa‘d>, Malik b. al-Huwairith was ordered 
y he Prophet to teach the people how to pray. Therefore he pro 
bably went to various mosques to show the correct performance of 

!££*£ U h s -rt ing of fi. £22 

self confiH tb & ’ bUt ? Ven the wordin g of the statement it- 
presem nm J H , e ] . pra >' ed onl X to give an example to those 
t P hn! \ an ob l g ator y prayer-time, nor to find fault with 

those who were praying and to accuse them of mistakes It is a 
very strange conclusion that if someone teaches, then the whole 

educational 1§n ° ran ] t; f et if there is no mention of the 

educational and instructional activities of that period Goldziher 

accuses the ruling dynasty of secular and nin-Muhammadan 

3. Banu ‘Abd Ashhal lived in Madinah or in its suburbs 
SinhT d 6 tnbe .° f D Sa<d b - Mu‘adh 3 . Abu Raff says tha" the 
fneTk ? T t0 V1SU Ban ° <Abd Ashhal after the prayer and 
tinued X^M~r^ meainSS ~ 

,o & 

eTs This°t h 311 ImUl l and t0 fmd ° nl >' 3 Slave to lead th e pray- 
her b Th !S e Was m j he ver f heart of Madinah, of which Goldzl 
er himsdf has a good opinion 5 . Would it not be more reasonable 
o interpret this incident to mean that even the client of a tribe 

in prayer if he Was e «P ed -th sufficient 

len ? eable T Even1fT ent ^ 3 T™ 1 ° ne ' Its authenticity is chal- 
g . ven if it is an authentic statement, it was a single inci- 

dent. How could an isolated instance be used as inclusS aT is 

suggested by Goldziher? There were more than fifty famous^Gom- 

pamons who had settled down in the city. Among them were Abu 

Musa al-Ash art, Anas b. Malik, Qabisah b. al-Mukhariq, etc 5 Al- 

gasan al-Basn s ays that ‘Abd Allah b. Mughaffal was one of ffie 

1. Sa'd, vii, l, 29-30. 

° f *** 2 «. noting Goldziher', 

I! KTrfi, «, N °' ■«-, p. 319. 

5. Goldziher, op. cit., 31. 

6. Mashahir. 37-42. 



